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increase by the facilities thus afforded, and the population having 
become more dense, the rest of the passes, if found necessary, 
would, i have no doubt, be then opened in the same way that 
such things are done in Europe at present, viz., by joint-stock 
companies; which method is out of the question in our present 
condition. 

The granting of this sum would, after all, be but as a kind of 
loan, as "Sir Lowry's Pass " lias plainly proved, for it is paying 
itself rapidly. Maybe, even if it were looked into, besides what 
the toll has already done towards paying off the capital, we should 
find that the increase in the sums paid for opyaaf, or tax on grain, 
wine, and cattle, market dues, &c, of the districts of George, 
Swellendam, and Caledon, have also contributed largely towards 
it. Perhaps I have already made this paper far too long — 
although I could say a great deal more ; but the subject is not of 
sufficiently general interest, although intensely interesting to all 
those resident in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 



XIII. — Notice of a Journey to the Northward and also to the 
Eastward of Cuzco, and among the Chunchos Indians, in 
July, 1835. Communicated by General Miller, of the Peruvian 
Service. Read June 13/1836. 
Shortly after my arrival at Cuzco, in January, 1835, I con- 
ceived the idea of planting a military colony on the banks of some 
navigable river on the eastern side of the Andes, with a view, first 
to facilitate the discovery or examination of the vast pampas or 
plains lying between what may be called the civilized confines of 
Peru and Brazil, leaving an immense intervening breadth ; and, 
secondly, to endeavour to open a direct communication with 
Europe by means of the river Maranon or the Amazons. As a 
preparatory step I determined to examine the valley of Sant' Ana, 
to the north-west of Cuzco, to see if there were an eligible tract 
of country in advance of the valley, for the settlement of a hun- 
dred married soldiers with their officers and families: with this 
view I left Cuzco in the middle of April, and travelling to the 
north-westward passed the town of Urubamba, and continued 
along the banks of the river Quiilabamba into the valley of Sant' 
Ana, where I took up my quarters at the village of Incharate, 
twenty-five miles beyond the town of Sant Ana, and about one 
hundred and twenty miles to the north-west of Cuzco. 

The valley of Sant' Ana, extending nearly fil\y miles, vtatercd by 
the river, or rather the mountain torrent of the Quiilabamba, is 
highly picturesque ; bounded on each side by lofty mountains 
green to their summits ; their skirts clothed with thick forests, 
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nnd at their base tall luxuriant pasturage, — through which num- 
berless streams rush down to swell the torrent below, — with occa- 
sionally openings of vast quebradas, or ravines, marking the 
features of the landscape by their dark masses of shadow, and 
giving an air of magnificence and grandeur to the scene, pecu- 
liarly South American. 

To a naturalist this valley, situated between the twelfth and 
thirteenth parallels of south latitude, must be extremely inte- 
resting ; beasts, birds, insects and plants abound ; the tiger*, 
the bear, the ounce, the wild boar, the chincay, and the gran 
bestia^, infest the country, and some of them kill much cattle on 
the various estates. A few tigers occasionally become ferocious 
and daring enough to attack men ; forty-four individuals, includ- 
ing women and children, were destroyed by them, three years 
since, in the quebrada of Occabamba, ten leagues to the east- 
ward. 

From Incharate I made an excursion of twenty miles in a 
north direction to the Encuentro, or junction of the river Quil- 
labamba and its tributary the Yanatildi, which also flows from 
the south-east nearly parallel to the former. The road, or 
rather track, runs through a thick forest, which for a considerable 
distance we were obliged to have cut open by men destined for 
that purpose, and we were twenty- four hours accomplishing 
twenty- one miles. On our journey we were much annoyed by a 
tree called the Palo Santo, which contains millions of ants in its 
trunk, and spreading boughs with large leaves, that sting and 
cause a painful swelling in the flesh that happens to come in con- 
tact with them. A shrub called Bastondel AngelJ, covered with 
horrible thorns, was scarcely less troublesome. There was no 
want of musquitos, but the insects that treated us the worst were 
wasps that made a most furious attack upon our faces whilst 
descending a steep mountain, and to prevent broken necks we 
threw ourselves from our affrighted mules. Not one of us 
escaped with less than two or three stings, which by no means 
rendered agreeable a chase we were obliged afterwards to run in 
pursuit of our steeds. I passed two days amongst the Indians 
called Antes ; they have good features, excellent teeth, and pleas- 
ing countenances, and their appearance is altogether superior 
and more engaging than that of our civilized Indians of Peru. 
I saw one exceedingly handsome, and no very ugly person 
amongst them. They live in tolerably good huts; wear a cotton 
robe of their own manufacture which reaches to their heels ; they 
suspend ornamental baubles from their noses, ears, necks, and 

* The Felis Onza, or common Jaguar. 

•j- The Tapir (Tapirus Americanns), Danta of the Indians. 

I Probably a species of cactus. 
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ankles, and daub their hands and faces with streaks of paint. 
They cultivate Indian corn, camotes*, yucas, and plantains, which, 
with the fish and game they shoot with the bow and arrow, amply 
supply their wants. They have a few pigs and fowls, but never 
partake of their fleshy as it is not agreeable to their palates ; in 
other respects they are like most other uncivilized tribes^ idle, 
dirty, and incurious. 

The Antes occupy the banks of the river Urubamba, forty or 
fifty leagues downwards from the Encuentro ; then follow the 
nations of Tampas, Palatuniques, Chuntaguirus, Conibos, &c, 
towards the Maranon. The Chuntaguirus, said to be a superior 
race of Indians, come up the river annually 200 leagues, to the 
Encuentro, to barter with the people hereabouts ; they bring 
parrots and other birds, monkeys, cotton robes white and painted, 
wax, balsams, feet of the gran bestia, feather ornaments for the 
head, and tiger and other skins ; which they exchange for hatchets, 
knives, scissors, needles, buttons, and any sort of glittering bauble. 
They are warriors, but unoffending, excepting to their declared 
enemies. The Pucapacures, or Indians of Paucartambo, some- 
times attack them at a rapid formed by the confluence of the 
river Paucartambo, as in number from £00 to 300 they ascend 
on their yearly excursion. Bows and arrows, and a sort of 
wooden sword, are their only weapons. To come up to the 
Encuentro takes them three months, and to return home scarcely 
fifteen days. Fray Ramon, one of two missionaries stationed at 
Incharate and Cocabambilla, only a league distant, once went 
down the river as far as Santa Cruz and Santo Domingo, former 
missionary stations, situated on the left bank of the Ucayale, 
about fifty miles south of the point where Lieut. Smyth, R.N., 
embarked in February, 1835, to descend the Maranon. The 
Padre speaks highly of the Chuntaguirus and their country, in 
which he resided a year, and the only Indians he entertained fear 
of, or had difficulties with, were the Conibos. What a fine field 
to explore for two or three enterprising half-pay officers of the 
British army or navy, or some of the amateur travellers sated 
with their rambles in Europe ! 

The result of this excursion was, that neither Santana nor the 
adjacent valleys offered any sufficiently advantageous situation to 
form a colony, since the river Quillabamba or Agua Caliente, so 
called from its source in nearly 15° south latitude, has lofty 
mountains on either side of it, and is not navigable even for 
boats. Having ascertained this fact, I retraced my steps to 
Cuzco, and turned my thoughts to exploring the valleys to the 
eastward. 

* Convolvulus batatas, commonly called camote in Peru — Batatas cle Malaga in 
Spain j in taste resembling a roasted chesnut. — Ed» 
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With this view I again left Cuzco on the 17th of July, and 
after a ride of five leagues over a level line of road, reached the 
estate of Huambotia, where I slept. 

On the 18th, a journey of ten leagues over table-lands, inter- 
spersed with ravines, brought me to the town, or Real Asiento, of 
Paucartambo, as the capital of the province of the same name is 
called. This town, situated in a deep ravine, and on the banks 
of a mountain stream, was once of considerable importance, 
owing to its connexion with the valleys, twenty leagues distant 
at the easternmost foot of the Ancles, which formerly contained 
three Curatos. and upwards of one hundred estates, principally 
coca-leaf plantations. Of the latter, owing to sickness, hostile 
inroads of the Indians, &c., only six now remain. Besides other 
causes of decay, one-third of the houses of the town of Paucartambo 
have been carried away by its river within these few years, and it 
now contains only about some hundred inhabitants, mostly of 
Spanish blood, and distinguished for their superior intellect, good 
countenances, and urbane bearing, as compared with the rest of 
the population in the department of Cuzco. 

On the 22nd I set out for the Valles, and rode over eight 
leagues of tolerably good road, but with a considerable ascent, to 
Las TresCruces (the Three Crosses), the summit of the last, or east- 
ernmost ridge of the Cordillera, whence the forest-clothed pampas, 
stretching interminably to the eye towards Brazils, burst suddenly 
on the view. Placed on this elevated station, the traveller is able 
to descry the base as well as the pinnacles of the mighty Andes, 
which here rise with -remarkable abruptness from the immeasur- 
able plains below. I slept in a hut, erected for the accommo- 
dation of the wayfarer ; but ere the dawn of day I was on foot, 
to see the sun cast his first rays on the glorious panorama; 
and as he gradually rose, the beauties of nature were more and 
more distinctly unveiled, — heaven and earth seemed to smile, — 
and as I gazed from this spot upon the bright orb of day, I 
could not help thinking that the adoration of such an object might 
be excused, if the worship of any created thing were admissible, and 
that the idolatry of the lncas was more natural, and more rational, 
than the wretched and debasing superstition which has unhappily 
arisen from the worship introduced by the conquerors of the unen- 
lightened but once happy Peruvians. Above and around the sun 
shone bright and clear, but far below an unbroken sea of clouds 
concealed the woody plains, as well as a wide navigable river, 
called La Madre de Dios, and several tributary streams, the sil- 
very courses of which are plainly discernible when the atmosphere 
is clear. The clouds, forming ponderous masses, which imagina- 
tion could shape into any forms, rose gently and majestically as 
the sun ascended, until the whole sky became overcast. An hour 
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before day-break the thermometer stood at 28° (Fahr.); two 
hours afterwards it rose to 75°, a difference of 47° in the space of 
three hours. 

After breakfasting I descended six leagues, to a place called 
Tambo ; the road, if so it may be styled, being so steep and 
craggy, that it is almost as difficult to walk as to ride down it, and 
frequently so narrow for the length of about half a mile, that two 
meeting mules could not pass each other; and in some spots 
neither of them could turn round to go back again. At other 
places the track is so furrowed into the ground, and so completely 
roofed over by timber trees that have fallen across, that it becomes 
a dark, subterraneous-like passage. On the coast of Peru, the 
usual load for a mule is twelve or fourteen arrobas, about 3 cwt. ; 
but in traversing these mountain tracks, the strongest animal never 
carries more than six arrobas, or lj cwt., and they are commonly 
seven or eight days performing a journey of twenty leagues. The 
Tambo consists of two huts and a lodge. 

On the following day, six leagues of very stony, hilly, and at 
places exceedingly swampy path, brought me to Cosnipafa, the 
easternmost hacienda of the Valle. Here I remained three days, 
in the vain expectation that some of the Chunchos, or wild In- 
dians, as those of Paucartambo are called, would- make their ap- 
pearance, as they occasionally do, although, until within the last 
few months, none had sallied from their fastnesses for upwards of 
two years, in consequence of a quarrel with the Spaniards. 

On the 28th I rode with the administrator, or chief steward, to 
the estates called Santa Cruz and Chaupimayo, which, with San 
Miguel, Mugillo, and Huainapata, are situated from four to five 
leagues north of Cosnipata. This last and Chaupimayo produce 
each J500 arrobas (350 cwt.) of coca-leaf annually, while each 
of the others yields from 500 to 1000 arrobas. The laud also 
produces rice, cacao, yucas, camotes, Indian corn, pine-apples 
and other fruits, all in great abundance and of excellent quality, 
where cultivated, though very small quantities of those things are 
grown, owing to the laziness of the people who superintend or 
work on the estate, and whose almost only food consists of chuno 
(the blanched potato), sesina (sun-dried meat), and aji (capsicum). 
They are the same sort of filthy, immoral people I met in the 
valleys of Sant' Ana. A labourer earns two shillings a day ; a 
woman, a boy, or a girl, who picks coca-leaf, earns two rials (Is.) 
Yet these people are always considerably in debt to their em- 
ployers, and live so wretchedly, that they suffer dreadfully from 
ague and fever, and there being no medical attendance they die 
off numerously. The stewards are so incurious, that not one of 
them has ever penetrated a mile beyond his own estate. There is 
neither a priest, nor a chapel, nor a clock, nor a watch, in the 
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whole valley, although the number of inhabitants on the six estates 
amounts to at least 600. Excellent grass springs up in great 
abundance wherever trees have been felled, and some horned cattle 
are kept ; yet neither butter nor cheese is used or manufac- 
tured. Vegetables are scarcely ever seen, although the soil and 
climate admit of the production of most sorts for the table. On 
two of the estates there are ten orange trees ; and when I inquired 
why more had not been planted, seeing that these ten thrived so 
well,, and yielded such delicious fruit, the steward replied, that 
want of leisure hindered them from attending to things of that 
sort. Indeed Cuzco has the worst supplied market of any city 
I was ever in ; it is therefore not so surprising that the people of 
the remote valley of Paucartambo should be so far behind in the 
common necessaries of life. 

On the 29th we returned to Cosnipata, and had no sooner ar- 
rived, than we received a message that ten or twelve Chunchos of 
the tribe called Tuyoneris had promised to remain at Chaupimayo 
till next day. Consequently we again set out for that place; but, 
on reaching it, I found that the visiters had suddenly departed, 
and that no entreaty could induce them to await my arrival. 1 
determined, however, to follow ; and, if possible, overtake them. 
Therefore, accompanied by an escort, I set out in full chase. One 
of the party, a mulatto named Jose, pretended to have penetrated, 
on a former occasion, as far as a broad navigable river, which he 
represented to be at the distance of eight or ten leagues, and 
which I was particularly anxious to reach. We proceeded on 
foot, being provided with large knives and hatchets to cut our way, 
when necessary, through the wood ; provisions, and half a dozen 
old muskets and carbines, for self defence. It took us six hours 
and a half to accomplish a distance of three leagues, so tedious 
was it to cut our way through underwood ; to stoop as we passed 
under low arms of trees; to avoid stumbling or breaking our shins 
against stumps ; and to pick our way, there being nothing more 
to guide us than here and there a faint track made by the Chunchos, 
who seldom go in a straight line, or follow the same course twice, 
as when they travel with bow and arrow in their hand, they are 
always on the look-out for game, monkeys, wild boars, or the gran 
bestia. Besides which, they cross their feet as they wal-k, and 
keep their toes turned rather inwards, so that the track they leave 
is exceedingly narrow. We forded and re-forded, three or four 
times, the river of Chaupimayo, a difficult and painful operation, 
on account of its rapid current and stony bed, and at 5 p.m. 
bivouacked on the left bank. In the course of the night we were 
roused by the cracking of underwood, and by a noise which our 
party declared to be footsteps. Two sentries posted in advance 
fell back on our bivouac not a little frightened, and the rest of the 
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men ran to the remaining fire-arms. But, as nothing more was 
heard, all lay down again until dawn of day. 

On the 1st of August we discovered the trace of a gran 
bestia near the spot. At 6 p.m. we renewed our march ; forded 
the river Ucucanchi, which falls into that of Chaupimayo, and 
proceeded onwards, contending against the same sort of obstacles 
we met with the day before, but with greater uncertainty as to 
our direction, it appearing that our trusty guide was as ignorant of 
the course we ought to pursue as auy of the rest of the party. 
We took care, therefore, not to get out of hearing, for any length 
of time, of the noisy torrent we had passed, and which could be 
heard to a considerable distance. My escort evidently grew timid 
in proportion as we advanced ; their conversation turned exclu- 
sively upon the ferociousness of the wild Indians, and upon the 
facility of being lost in such a thick forest. It was only by a 
judicious mixture of supplicatory and menacing tones, that I was 
able to urge them to go forwards four leagues to the confluence 
of the Chaupimayo with a river* both too deep to ford, and so 
rapid as to be impassable, excepting to a very expert swimmer. 
At an angle formed by the junction of the two rivers, there were 
seen recent footmarks, near to some small sheds erected by the 
Chunchos, evidently for the accommodation of hunting and fishing 
parties, but none of our own men would proceed farther, for the 
reason already mentioned, and because we had provisions left for 
only two meals. Besides this, if it should come on to rain — a 
very probable event, since it does so in the valley of Paucartambo 
300 days in the year — the Ucucanchi and Chaupimayo would 
swell so as to prevent our recrossing them. Accordingly, after 
a halt of two hours at the confluence, and leaving some presents 
of knives, scissors, and beads, in the huts for the Chunchos, we 
returned with all possible speed to the place whence we set out 
in the morning, and where we arrived, half worn out with fatigue, 
soon after sunset. On the following day at noon we reached 
Chaupimayo. 

On the 4th 1 returned to Cosnipata, fully resolved to make 
another excursion in a new direction, better furnished with provi- 
sions, towards the habitations of the tribe called Gnatipaires. 
Accordingly, 

On the 6th I formed another party of the same number as the 
former, and at 10 a.m. we began our march in an easterly direc- 
tion ; forded the Cosnipata, and, after toiling as on former occa- 
sions, through an entangling forest for three leagues, and crossing 

* General Miller calls this river the Paucartambo, but there must be some 
mistake, as shortly before he notices the confluence of that river with the Apurimac 
on the western side of the eastern Cordillera, whereas this river by his own sketch- 
map is flowing to the south-east. 
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a streamlet, we reached another torrent which had become im- 
passable from recent rains. We therefore bivouacked under an 
Indian shed on its left bank. 

On the 7th, although the flood was too much swollen to admit of 
fording it, corporal Guerra and two other men swam over, having 
orders to move forwards until he fell in with the Guaire Tenen- 
pegua, otherwise called Captain Francisco, principal chief of the 
Guatipaires ; and to inform him that Don Esteban Calderou, 
whom he had several times visited at Cosnipata, wished to see him, 
but was detained on the road. The rain soon after began to fall 
in torrents, and it was then only that we discovered the awkward- 
ness of our position on an island in the centre of a river. It was 
not in our power to move off one way or the other, the shallow 
stream that we had crossed the day before having meanwhile 
changed into a foaming torrent. 

On the 8th our little islet began, from continuing rains, to 
diminish in size, the roaring flood on either side was terrific; and 
the muddy, resistless rush of waters, carrying down with it huge 
stones, made the ground we stood upon tremble, so that every 
moment increased our anxiety. On more closely examining the 
narrowing space of dry land, we perceived that it must have been 
often inundated, for it had on the surface only a little brushwood 
and one small tree, up which we determined to climb if hard 
pushed, though it was dubious if it was equal to the support of 
our aggregate weight. Fortunately the rain ceased, and soon 
afterwards corporal Guerra and his two companions made their 
appearance on the opposite bank of the river, along with the 
Guaire Francisco, two of his wives, and five or six Chunchos, 
male and female. The long loose black hair and swarthy figures 
of the Chunchos, standing on the brink of a roaring flood, with an 
apparently impenetrable forest in the background, rendered the 
scene one of primitive vvildness. In the evening, when the rush 
had somewhat subsided, Francisco swam across to us, but none of 
his comrades ventured to follow him. He embraced Don Este- 
ban, but was considerably alarmed on first perceiving me and 
Garcia my servant, whom he said were strangers to him, and he 
had not been told anything about us. But he was soon made to 
feel at ease, and he then recrossed the flood to rejoin his wives 
and other companions, taking with him a few presents. 

On the 9th they all paid us a visit, and were made to under- 
stand that I was a Guaire of soldiers from Lima, and that I 
wished to see their habitations. They expressed a great desire to 
go previously to Cosnipata, and it was only after a long debate that 
they consented to go to their own dwellings with us. It was de- 
cided, however, that we should pass a day where we were, as the 
river was still much swollen. The height of Guerra (who stands 
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six feet two inches), and my own, excited the attention of the 
Chunchos. They asked numberless questions, such as how many 
men each had killed ; how 1 had been wounded in the hand, &c; 
and on perceiving me look at a thermometer, at a pocket compass, 
and through a telescope I had with me, their curiosity approached 
to a mysterious fear. 

On the 10th, four leagues of the usual pathless forest brought 
us to another flood which we partly forded and partly swam. A 
mile beyond this, on a rising ground, we entered Francisco's well- 
built house, which is a hundred feet long and forty wide; its walls 
six feet high, and has an excellent pointed roof of red straw, or 
rather of red leaf. The ends of the house are oval-shaped, and 
each end has a door, but there are no windows. The interior 
resembles a large barrack-room, having on each side wide 
stretchers made of cane. The whole of the Guaire's family and 
dependents reside in this building, and besides himself and wives 
the establishment consists of nine grown up men, three women, 
and a few boys, but there is ample accommodation for three 
times the number beneath the same roof. 

The Guatipaires are the same sort of looking people as the 
Antes. They also perforate the cartilage of the nose and their 
lips, in order to suspend ornaments from them. They occasionally 
paint themselves, and decorate their heads and shoulders with 
feathers, but probably only on festivals. All appear to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Francisco, who is considered to be strongest, the 
most expert in athletic exercises, and the bravest man amongst 
them ; he stands live feet ten inches high, is well made, of a good 
cast of features, of a jovial disposition, and not a bad mimic, of 
which he gave us many amusing instances. He was formerly a 
decided foe to the Christians, and is said to have been the pro- 
jector and leader of many attacks against them, but his enmity 
was converted into friendship by the kindness he received in the 
course of a visit he, with two of his wives and two or three attend- 
ants, made in the year lS2y to Cuzco. 

After partaking of a hearty meal we retired to our stretchers, 
thus resigning ourselves completely to the mercy of our hosts, for 
they could have easily seized our lire-arms, not more than two or 
three of which were in a serviceable state. I found it impossible 
to close my eyes, for the Chunchos formed a ring and began to 
dance, pulling each other round and round with one or two in the 
centre of the circle ; this, with their dark, naked bodies, their black 
hair, flowing round their shoulders and half way down the back, 
with their discordant jargon and unintelligible chattering or sing- 
ing, formed altogether a novel scene during the first part of the 
night. During the remainder, some of them were constantly on 
the move about the room, gliding like dusky spectres, and tread- 
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ing so lightly on the earthen floor as not to be heard, whilst 
others would at short intervals rise from their stretchers to place 
a few dry sticks on one of the eight or ten tires that were kept 
flickering all night long, and which were alternately made to pro- 
duce a blaze, the only light they have: I believe that they are afraid 
to be in utter darkness at any time, on account of evil spirits ; but 
as they sleep so much in the day-time they do not of course 
require so much rest at night. 

The Chunchos appear to be in no want of the means of subsist- 
ence. They cultivate Indian corn, plantains of all sorts, yucas, 
pine-apples, and other fruits, and if they have not a surplus of 
these good things it is solely because they shrink from agricultural 
toil. They prefer wandering for leagues and leagues through 
their matted forests in pursuit of game, and shooting fish 
called sdbalos* in the river, to undergoing the smallest exer- 
tions in the clearing or tillage of a patch of ground. They 
make six or seven meals in the course of every twenty-four hours, 
boiled plantains and Indian corn being their standard dish, but 
they evidently preferred partaking of our provisions to their own. 
They are particularly fond of tea and sugar, but have a great 
dislike to salt, which they never use in any way. The Pavon,-\ a 
sort of small turkey covered with black feathers, excepting two or 
three white ones in the tail, is their favourite game. They roast 
it without plucking its plumage, but which of course soon singes 
off. None of the Chunchos can ride on horseback. 

As far as I could ascertain the Chunchos have no religion 
whatever, and the few ideas they expressed of the Supreme Being 
were evidently acquired from the Christians they have come in 
occasional contact with. Marriage consists in mutual consent, 
a mere agreement, celebrated by a fishing party and a dance. 
Although polygamy exists few of the men have more than one 
wife. It is said that the women are chaste, and that wives are 
faithful to their husbands, who do not however relax in vigilance. 
The proportion of females we saw was very small to the number 
of men, and still smaller that of persons over forty and under 
fifteen years of age. Ague, and a complaint in the nose which 
often proves fatal, and ulcers on the legs or body, are the most 
common diseases. They bury their dead under their stretchers, 
in a sitting posture with arms and legs bound. 

On the 11th we rose at day-break. It was my wish to extend 
our jaunt farther to the east, or rather to the bank of the navigable 
river (called La Madre de Dios), which flows at the distance of 

* Sabalos is a name given to several species of fish, in the rivers of South America, 
possibly a species of salmo. 

f This name is given by the Spanish Americans of South America to several 
species of the genus Crax, or curassow-bird. 
VOL, VI. O 
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half a dozen leagues from Francisco's habitation, but Francisco 
and other Guaires were opposed to our proceeding any farther. 
They said that the woods were absolutely impenetrable to us ; 
that the distance to the river was greater than we reckoned ; and 
started numerous other obstacles. This being the case, and there 
being every probability that it would soon come on to rain, we 
set out on our return to Cosnipata, accompanied by three Guaires, 
and sixteen of their men and women. The latter carried all the 
provisions in bags of their own manufacture^ placing a broad 
band round their head to support the burden, which hung down 
at the back. They likewise cooked and performed every other 
menial service. The wives of Francisco appeared to be on the 
best possible terms with each other, and to live together like 
sisters. We crossed the river with less difficulty than before, and, 
after walking nearly the whole of the day as fast as I could, we 
reached Cosnipata at sun-set. 

We were all particularly merry throughout this day's journey, 
and Francisco more than commonly diverting. He sang a great 
many songs, two of which were called, " The Wild Boar," and 
" The Parrot." Then he chaunted the Alabado (Laus Deo), 
in imitation of what he had heard at dawn of day, when on a visit 
at Cosnipata. Four or live Chuncho lads who accompanied us 
displayed great acuteness in decoying birds and monkeys in the 
tops or branches of trees, and the least noise that was heard they 
knew whence and from what it proceeded. The trail of a herd 
of wild boars, and the track of some of the gran bestia, were also 
pointed out to us. 

On the 13th Francisco and his companions left us on their 
return home, having obtained from me all the presents I had to 
give them. On the following day we set out on our return, and 
slept at the Tambo. 

On the 15th I slept at Las Tres Cruces, and on the 1 6th of 
August reached Paucartambo. 



The results of these journeys may not at first sight appear to 
add much Jo our knowledge of the geography of this part of 
South America, yet in the first trip towards the north 130 
miles of ground were gone over, and in that to the eastward more 
than 150 miles, of a country rarely, if ever, trodden by any Euro- 
pean foot, and of which no published account, we believe, exists; 
but the chief value of this latter journey is its probable bearing 
on a very doubtful point in the hydrography of these vast plains, 
namely, the sources, the tributaries, and the general course of the 
great river Purus, which, from the published account of Lieut. 
Smyth, R.JS., and also from a paper contributed by that en- 
terprizing officer, inserted at p. 11, 1st part of vol. vi., of this 
Journal, is known to be one of the largest affluents of the river 
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Maranon, or the Amazons. In speaking of it at page 13, he 
says, " the river Purus has four great mouths by which it rolls 
its waters into the Maranon, the largest of them a mile and a 
half broad, and we could get no bottom with a line of twenty 
fathoms ; ,? and again, a of all the unexplored streams which fall 
into the Maraiion, this appears to me to be by far the most de- 
serving of attention, and to be that which affords the most pro- 
mising prospect of a communication with Bolivia. " Also in a 
valuable document, translated by Mr. Woodbine Parish from a 
MS. of Thadeus Haenke, where, at p. 94, vol. v., speaking of the 
Purus, or Cuchivara, he says, " I have data sufficient, I think, to 
fix its sources between the Cordillera of Vilcanota and the east of 
the mountains of Carabaya;" and again, " the Indians who live 
to the west of Apolobamba, give me accounts of a wide and deep 
river running through a flat and thickly-wooded country, about 
ten days' journey west of the river Beni — that a vast many Indians 
were settled along its shores — and that in their language it was 
called Manoa." 

Now in the annexed sketch-map, sent home by General 
Miller from Cuzco, on which his journeys are traced, the river 
that he reached about forty miles to the eastward of the Andes is 
represented as having its sources in the Cordillera del Este, thence 
holding a course to the south-east, and receiving several tribu- 
taries from the eastern declivity of the mountains, till it reaches 
a spot about ten miles to the southward of the post of the chief 
of the Chunchos Indians, in 13^° south lat., where it again bends 
towards the north-east, in the direction of the vast level Pampas, 
and is here represented as a i rio manso y navigable' — a smooth 
and navigable river. May not this eventually flow to the Purus ? 
— or if not, it proves that water communication, probably navi- 
gable by steam-boats, exists through the midst of the Pampas, up 
to the very foot of this part of the Andes. 

We are aware that this information rests, possibly, only on the 
authority of the Indians, but it appears to have been gained on 
the spot from persons who, when they have had no interest in 
deceiving, have usually been found correct ; and it is here stated to 
invite research and to elicit the truth, rather than as any positive 
data on which to correct our maps ; yet by those best informed on 
that part of South America it is believed this will be found correct. 
Should it prove so we shall be spared the improbability of a large 
river " with four great mouths/' rising in the midst of a great 
plain, some hundred miles from any mountain range. 

We may notice here that the position of Cuzco is not, we be- 
lieve, astronomically determined*; and may we venture to suggest 

* Alcedo gives it in 13° 42' south lat., and 71° 4' long, west of Greenwich, from 
unknown sources, and Coulier and others repeat it. 
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to some one of the numerous officers employed on the South 
American station, that Cuzco is but about 250 miles, over a fair 
road, from the Port of Islay, near Arequipa ; and that a week's 
journey, could he be spared, would enable him to go there and 
return to his ship, after having fixed the position of the celebrated 
capital of the Incas. 

JJJ 5|C Jp ^S 

Since the above letter was written an important change in the 
political limits of the countries, described by General Miller, has 
taken place — a change to which our author's military talents have 
materially contributed, and which it is right here to notice. 

In consequence of the defeat of the Peruvian chief Salaberry, 
in February, .1836* by the united armies of Bolivia and Peru, the 
representatives of the four southern provinces assembled at Si- 
cuani, on the 17th of March last, declared their separation from 
the Republic of Peru* and their incorporation into an independent 
state under the title of Estado sud Peruano. 

This new state embraces the four provinces of Cuzco, Ayacucho, 
Puno, and Arequipa ; the largest portion of territory is situated in 
the Andes, or in the valleys descending from that chain. n They 
are inhabited by a very numerous, agricultural, and industrious 
Indian population, and have hitherto formed the fairest portion 
of the Peruvian confederation. No capital had been decided 
upon at the date of our last advices ; but it is probable that Are- 
quipa, from its commercial prosperity and vicinity to the sea- 
coast, will be selected as the future seat of government. 

The assembly of Sicuani have very properly placed their coun- 
try under the protection of General Santa Cruz, the enlightened 
president of Bolivia, whose administration of that republic, since 
1829, has rendered it the model of good government, internal 
tranquillity, and financial prosperity. 

In a geographical point of view, the political changes to which 
we have alluded are not without importance. The time appears 
now arrived, when the solution of the question touching the course 
of the great rivers that empty themselves into the Amazons, be- 
tween the Huallaya and the Madeyra, may be expected. And 
we anticipate with confidence that a question of so great import- 
ance, in a commercial point of view, will not escape the notice of 
the patriotic government of Bolivia, and of its highly-gifted Pre- 
sident Santa Cruz ; and that ere long the productions of the rich 
provinces of Apolobamba, Moxos, and of the other countries si- 
tuated on the eastern declivity of the Andes, will find their way to 
European markets by the less circuitous route of the Amazon and 
its confluents. 

His Majesty's government has lately appointed a consul-gene- 
ral to proceed to Bolivia. — Ed. 
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